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THE FOUNDATION IDEALS OF STANFORD 

UNIVERSITY. 



When Charles Darwin felt himself growing old, he sat down in his 
home in Kent, to write the story of his life — for his children. He wrote, 
he said, as might a spirit from another world looking down on this one, 
not swayed by any emotion, of hope, of fear, or eagerness or uncer- 
tainty as to the final end. And so, today, I wish in some such disem- 
bodied fashion to tell the story of the founding of a university, and of 
the purposes and ideas with which it started out. 

Twenty-four years is a short time in the history of a nation or a 
university, which is a small and swiftly changing nation within itself. 
It is a long time in the life of a man, as those who with me have 
spanned it can testify. 

The story of today will not go far beyond the first day of October, 
1891, when we gathered in the northwest gate of the quadrangle for 
the opening day. 

Purpose must come before action, and in the very beginning there 
were only two to frame this purpose, the founder and the president. 
Leland Stanford was then scarcely older than I am now, and I was a 
mere "youth of promise," from the simple-minded east, a "new man," 
as the San Francisco journals kindly put it, and Mr. Stanford had a 
reputation wider than the nation, a philosopher and a lover of his kind 
asjjafell as a business man and a statesman. 

Leland. Stanford had been for a generation the iTiost conspicuous 
. figure in California. He was a rich man, wealthy through his own 
eflFort, and he hoped to leave humanity better for his riches. Espe- 
cially he wished to bring to the California he loved, and who, after 
California's fashion, had first loved him, the abundance of life, which 
is the best gift of the University. Leland Stanford had held many 
relations with California. He was an actual pioneer. When the Civil 
War broke out he had no doubt as to his own position and he stood 
for free speech in Sacramento when freedom was dangerous. He 
was the war governor of the state, trusted by Lincoln, and like Lin- 
coln, he knew how to count the cost in a difficult crisis. He had been 
one of the four men of Sacramento who saw the vision of a railway 
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over the Sierras. In 1891 he was United States Senator from Cali- 
fornia, known to every one and beloved by all who came near him. 

His wide influence did not rise from his wealth. Wealth and 
influence sprang alike from his personality. He was broad-minded 
and long-headed, and his simplicity of life kept him always in touch 
with the people. "He was active," it was said, "when other men 
were idle; he was generous when other men were grasping; he was 
lofty when other men were base." He was thoroughly a man, and a 
man of the type we like to call American. 

One word of praise of Stanford clings to my memory. At his 
funeral in 1893, Horatio Stebbins in his stately fashion told how the 
Greeks did honor to a slain hero. Then turning to the pallbearers, 
stalwart men from the Southern Pacific, he said : *'Gentle up your 
strength a little, for 'tis a man ye bear." 

The story of the death of the only son is known to Stanford people. 
The boy, young Leland, fell ill in Rome from the mosquito-borne 
Roman fever. After coming back to Florence while convalescent, 
he died of failure of the heart. After the long vigil of a dreary night, 
Mr. Stanford awoke one morning with these words on his lips: "The 
children of California shall be my children." And this thought grew 
crystalline as the dream of a great university. And in this plan, his 
wife, Jane Lathrop Stanford, gave him most loyal service, which 
continued unshaken through twelve years of lonely widowhood. The 
story of her love and devotion I have told as well as I could on another 
occasion, the parallel to this. 

So the decision was made that the beloved Palo Alto farm — famed 
for the finest horses in the world — should become a university campus. 
The University buildings should have a motif from California. To 
this end, the old mission of San Juan Capistrano, near the seashore 
above San Diego, founded by Father Junipero Serra more than a 
century before, was chosen to give the University its form. Appeal 
was made to the greatest of living architects, Henry Hobson Richard- 
son of Boston, for the best was none too good for the new University. 
Richardson died before any work was begun, but his partners, Shepley. 
Rutan and Coolidge, took up the plans in all essential respects just 
as we see them now in stone. Frederick Law Olmsted devised the 
garden effects, but his plans are as yet carried out only in part. The 
streets were laid out, and at Mr. Stanford's request, I named then^ 
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for the early padres, who led in the missions of California. Among 
these are Salvatierra Street, named for the Jesuit father who first 
urged the California missions, Serra Avenue, for Junipero Serra, the 
Franciscan who first began the work of building them, performing 
marvels of energy and patience in long walks up and down the coast 
from La Paz to Monterey, and in dealing with the besetting Indians 
for whose salvation, temporal and spiritual, the missions themselves 
were planned. Lasuen Street is named for Firmin Lasuen, the wise 
and self-contained successor to the impulsive and enthusiastic Padre 
Serra. Portola, Arguello and Alvarado were the first governors of 
California ; Crespi its first historian, Costanzo its first civil eng^ineer. 
These with Ortega, Rivera, and the rest, were members of Portola*s 
party of exploration who first saw the Golden Gate and the bay 
behind it. This they likened to a "Mediterranean Sea," and they 
named it for their patron saint, San Francisco of Assisi, who knew 
the language of all the birds and even that of fishes. Meanwhile, and 
with characteristic energy, Mr. Stanford set out to make his vision 
into fact. Articles of endowment were drawn up, land and buildings 
were provided. A president was found and he was sent forth to choose 
fifteen professors. It was not wise to have too many professors till 
we knew whether students would come. The press notices were not 
enthusiastic. The New York Mail and Express said : "There is as 
much need for a University in California as there is in Switzerland 
for an asylum for decayed sea-captains.*' And it was prophesied 
that even the fifteen would for years "lecture in marble halls to 
empty benches.'* But the benches were not empty, as we all know; 
the never to be forgotten pioneers of '95 were all there, altogether 
to the number of 465, and on the first day of October, with all bright 
auspices of earth and sky, of wealth and generosity, the University 
began. Of the fifteen professors, oldest of the old guard, partakers 
in all joy, worry and success, ten still remain, — Branner, Stillman, 
Marx. Jenkins, San^ord, Campbell, Anderson, Gilbert, Griffin, and 
Elliott. 

Meanwhile, these were the ideas of the founder as he gave them 
to me in many evenings together while the stones of the quadrangle 
were leaping to find their place. 

How I came in the matter you will find in the autobiography of 
President White of Cornell, if you are interested to read. 
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The need to train his own son first turned ^Ir. Stanford's thoughts 
to educational matters. His early acquaintance with Professor Agassiz, 
perhaps the greatest of American teachers, directed his thought into 
channels of wisdom. ' From Agassiz he derived a realizing sense 
of the possibilities of human knowledge and the impelling force of 
man's intellectual needs, — that "hunger and thirst after truth which 
only the destitute student knows." "Man's physical needs are slight," 
he said, "but his intellectual needs are bounded only by his capacity 
to conceive." 

The major-subject system, especially characteristic of Stanford, but 
later taken in part by several other universities, among them Harvard, 
may be traced in some degree back to Agassiz. It was first devised 
in Indiana, in 1887, by a committee of three. Dr. Bryan, now presi- 
dent of Indiana, Dr. von Jagemann,' now professor in Harvard, and 
myself. In framing the plan I had in mind the oft repeated words 
of Agassiz : "A specialty is the backbone of education." "The mind 
is made strong by the thorough possession of something." And those 
of us who believed with President White in the democracy of the 
mental powers, realized that in the higher education of a student it 
is the man himself who can best choose what the backbone of his 
training should be. For in making a student, there are but two 
types of impulses strong enough to count, to love the work itself and 
to know how the work is related to his future life. 

"^ Mr. Stanford believed that an essential part of education was thor- 
ough knowledge in some one line, so firmly held as to be effective 
for practical results. He believed in early choice of profession. The 
course of study, however broad and however long, should in all its 
parts look toward effective life. The profession chosen early gives 
a purpose and stimulus to all the intermediate training. He saw 
clearly the need of individualism in education, and that the courses 
of study should be built around the individual man as he is. The sup- 
posed needs of the average man, developed by a consensus of educa- 
tional philosophers do not suffice for the actual man in actual life. 
We must be fed with the food that is good for us. It is for us that 
it must be adapted, not for some average man in some average age. 
The ready-made curriculum belongs to the same category as ready- 
made clothing. It is something cheap and easy for the man without 
individual needs. 
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The Foundation Ideals of Stanford University. 7 

No other university has recognized so distinctly as ours the abso- 
lute democracy of knowledge. The earlier traditions of Cornell 
pointed in this direction, and for this reason Mr. Stanford found in 
Cornell, rather than in Harvard, Yale, or Michigan, the nearest exist- 
ing approach to his own ideal. It was Ezra Cornell's hope "to found 
an institution where any person could find instruction in any study." 
Cornell and Stanford, in so far as they are loyal to these traditions, 
know neither favored students nor favored studies. No class of men 
are chosen to the exclusion of others, and no class of studies is given 
a fallacious importance through force of academic pressure or through 
inertia of academic tradition. While various kinds of knowledge are 
of varying worth to different persons, each has its own value to the 
world, and the value to the individual must be determined in each 
case by itself. The university should be no respecter of persons. It 
is not called on to approve or condemn the various orders of genius 
that come to it for training. There has been no greater hindrance 
to educational progress than the hierarchy of studies, the fiction that 
certain kinds of work had an invisible value not to be measured by 
tangible results. That the work of a university should be essentially 
specialized, fitting the individual for definite forms of higher useful- 
ness was an idea constantly present with Mr. Stanford. He had no 
interest in general education as an end in itself. He had no desire to 
fit men for a life of leisure, or for any life which did not involve a 
close adaptation of means to ends. 

As a practical man, accustomed to go to the heart of things, Mr. 
Stanford had little respect for educational millinery, and for the 
conventionalities which have grown up about the great institutions 
of the Old World. He saw clearly the value of thoroughness, the 
need of freedom, the individuality of development, but cared little 
for the machinery by which these ends were achieved. So it was 
decreed that the new university should be simple in its organization, 
with only those details of structure which the needs of the times 
should develop within it. If it must have precedents and traditions, 
it must make its own. "I would have this institution,'' he said, 
"help to fit men and women for usefulness in this life, by increasing 
their individual power of production, and by making them good 
company for themselves and others." Or, in my own words to 
young men, spoken in this same time : "The whole of your life must 
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• 

be spent in your own company, and only the educated man is good 
company for himself/' 

And besides, "The world turns aside to let any man pass who knows 
whither he is going/' 

In proportion to the extent to which it widens the range of human 
knowledge and of human power, in that degree does an institution 
deserve the name of university. A man content with the truth that 
now is, and without ambition to venture into the unknown, is not the 
proper man to be a university professor. The truth that now is 
belongs to the lower schools. The value of its original work is the 
best single test by which a university may be judged; and as it is the 
best, so is it also the severest. The incentive for research should 
be from within. It cannot be applied from without. 

In its public relations, the university stands for infinite patience, 
the calm testing of ideas and ideals. It conducts no propaganda, it 
controls no affairs of business. There is no one it wishes to elect to 
office. It is the judge of the principles of wisdom and the ways of 
nature. The details of action it must leave to men whose business 
it is to guide the currents of the moment. 

It was our hope that we might give to our students the priceless 
legacy of the educated man, the power of knowing what really is. 
The higher education should bring men into direct contact with truth. 
It should help to free them from the dead hands of old traditions and 
to enable them to form opinions worthy of the new evidence each 
new day brings before them. An educated man should not be the 
slave of the past, not a copy of men who have gone before him. He 
must be in some degree the founder of a new intellectual dynasty; 
for each new thinker is a new type of man. Whatever is true is thfe 
truest thing in the universe, and mental and moral strength alike 
come from our contact with it. And so we believed that influence 
that goes out from these halls should emphasize the value of truth. 
The essence of scholarship is to know something which is absolutely 
true; to have, in the words of Huxley, "sorhe knowledge to the cer- 
tainty of which no authority could add nor take away one jot or 
tittle, and to which the tradition of a thousand years is but as the 
hearsay of yesterday." The scholar, as was once said of our great 
chemist, Benjamin Silliman, must have "faith in truth as truth, 
faith that there is a power in the universe good enough to make 
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truth-telling safe, and strong enough to make truth-telling effective." 
The personal influence of genuineness, as embodied in the life of a 
teacher, is one of the strongest moral forces which the school can 
bring to its aid ; for moral training comes not mainly by precept, but 
by practice. We may teach the value of truth to our students by 
showing that we value it ourselves. 

Mr. Stanford insisted as a vital principle that the university exists 
for the benefit of the students, present, past, and future. It has no 
existence or function save as an instrument of education. To this 
principle all others should be subordinate. In his opening address, 
he said to the students of the Pioneer Class: "You are the most 
important factor in this university. It is for your benefit that it has 
been established." 

That the new university would in time attract great numbers of 
students, Mr. Stanford believed as a matter of course, although he 
found in California few who shared his optimism. But he was never 
deceived with the cheap test of numbers in estimating the value of 
institutions. He knew that a few hundred men well trained under 
high influences would count for more than as many thousand, hurried 
in droves over a ready-made curriculum by young tutors, themselves 
scarcely out of college. So it was decreed that numbers for numbers' 
sake should never be a goal of Stanford University. And he further 
made the practical request that not one dollar directly or indirectly 
should be spent in advertising. The university has no goods for 
which it is anxious to find customers. 

The greatest need of the student is the teacher. Mr. Stanford 
said: "In order that the president may have the assistance of a 
competent staff of professors, we have provided that the best talent 
obtainable shall be procured and that liberal compensation shall 
always be offered." Again he said: "Ample endowment may have 
been j)rovided, intelligent management may secure large income, stu- 
dents may present themselves in numbers, but in the end the faculty 
makes or mars the university." 

Compared with the character of the faculty, every' other element 
in the university is of relatively little importance. The chief duty of 
the college president is the choice of teachers. If he has learned the 
art of surrounding himself with men who are clean, sane, and schol- 
arly, most other matters of university administration will take care 
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of themselves. He cannot fail if he has good men around him. And 
in the choice of teachers the element of personal sanity seemed of 
first importance to Mr. Stanford — the ability to see things as they are. 
The university chair should be a center of clear-seeing from which 
right-acting should radiate. 

Mr. Stanford said, **I hope that the University may begin where 
the State University leaves off." By this he meant to lay stress on 
technical, professional, and research work, activities that were at that 
time very little developed at the University of California. He spoke 
approvingly of an institution which should combine the special fea- 
tures of Johns Hopkins and Cornell. 

A professor to whom original investigation is unknown should have 
no place in a university. Men of commonplace or second-hand scholar- 
ship are of necessity men of low ideals, however much the fact may 
be disguised. A man of high ideals must be an investigator. He 
must know and think for himself. Only such as do this can be really 
great as teachers. Universities already begin to recognize that their 
most important professors may be men who teach not in classes, only 
by contact with individuals, devoting time and strength to advanced 
research. The presence and example of the men who really know 
may be worth to the student body a hundred-fold more than the 
precepts and drill of the others. They set standards of thought. They 
help to create the university spirit, without which any college is but a 
grammar school of a little higher pretensions. 

In the address on the first day in the old quadrangle, I said: **If 
our work is successful, our ideals will appear in the daily life of the 
school. In a school, as in a fortress, it is not the form of the building, 
but the strength of the materials, which determine its effectiveness." 
With a garrison of hearts of oak, it may not matter even whether 
there be a fortress. Whatever its form, or its organization, or its 
pretensions, the character of the university is fixed by the men who 
teach. "Have a university in shanties, nay in tents," Cardinal New- 
man has said, "but have great teachers in it." The university spirit 
flows out from these teachers, and its organization serves mainly to 
bring them together. "Colleges only serve us," says Emerson, "when 
their aim is not to drill, but to create; when they gather from afar 
every ray of various genius to their hospitable halls, and by their 
concentrated fires set the heart of their youth in flames." Strong 
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men make universities strong. A great man never fails to leave a 
great mark on every youth with whom he comes in contact. Too 
much emphasis cannot be laid on this; that the real purpose of the 
university organization is to produce a university atmosphere — 
such an atmosphere as gathered itself around Arnold at Rugby, around 
Dollinger at Munich, around Linnaeus at Upsala, around Werner at 
Freiberg, around Agassiz at Cambridge, around Hopkins at Williams- 
town, around White at Ithaca, around all great teachers everywhere. 

Agassiz once said : "The physical suffering of humanity, the Wants 
of the poor, the craving of the hungry and naked, appeal to the sym- 
pathies of every one who has a human heart. But there are necessities 
which only the destitute student knows. There is a hunger and 
thirst which only the highest charity can understand and relieve ; and 
on this solemn occasion let me say that every dollar given for higher 
education, in whatever department of knowledge, is likely to have 
a greater influence on the future character of our nation than even 
the thousands, the hundred thousands, and millions which we have 
spent, or are spending, to raise the many to material ease and 
comfort.'* 

Mr. Stanford laid much stress on the work of the President of the 
University. The board of trustees were directed to give to him such 
powers as would enable him, with his colleagues, to control all educa- 
tional policies, and such that for their success he might justly be held 
responsible. At some future time the presidency of the American 
university raay be an outworn office, its function to be taken by a 
committee from the faculty, as some now urge that they should be. 
But this cannot be done in the period of formation of the American 
university, and no American university has yet passed its period of 
youth and growth. In that lies its strength. Its hope lies in its 
imperfection. It is not born full-grown, as the German universities 
have claimed to be. With perfection, decline sets in, as these univer- 
sities have clearly shown. Every forward movement needs a leader. 
''An institution is but the lengthened shadow of a man.'' 

It is for the president to take the initiative in all educational affairs, 
to give the university its color and its personality. He must know 
how to take advice and how to value it. The more checks and bal- 
ances on his action the better, but none should deprive him of his 
initiative. It is for him to seek and develop those rare elements of 
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feeling and character by which one university is known from another. 
And in our University we tried to weld together such elements to 
form what we fondly hoped men would call the "Stanford Spirit." 

It was the idea of the founders that each student should be taught 
the \alue of economy — that lavish expenditures bring neither happi- 
ness nor success. "A student," it was said by one of the founders, 
"will be better fitted to battle with the trials and tribulations of life, 
if he has been taught the worth of money, the necessity of saving and 
of overcoming a desire to imitate those who are better off in the 
world's goods. For, when he has learned how to save and how to 
control inordinate desires, he will be relatively rich. During the past 
three and a half years of close observation on my part, the importance 
c»f economy has impressed itself forcibly upon me, and I wish it to 
be taught to all students of the university. Nature has made the 
surroundings of the university beautiful, and the substantial character 
of the buildings gives them an appearance of luxury. I wish this 
natural beauty and comparative luxury to impress upon the students 
the necessity of their preservation for the generations that are to 
follow. The lesson thus taught will remain with them through life 
and help them to teach the lesson to others. The university buildings 
and grounds are for their use while students, in trust for students to 
come." 

The value of the study of political and social science as a remedy 
for defects of government was clearly seen by Mr. Stanford. "All 
governments," he said, "are governments by public opinion, and in 
the long run every people is as well governed as it deserves." Hence 
increase of knowledge brings about better government. For help in 
such matters the people have a right to look to their universities and 
university men. It was his theory that the art of government is still 
in its infancy. "Legislation has not, as a rule, been against the 
people, but it has not done the good that it might." "No greater 
blow can be struck at labor than that which renders its products 
insecure." In the extension of voluntary co-operation, he saw a 
remedy for many present ills, as he saw in the law of mutual help 
the essence of our Christian civilization. He said, in laying the corner- 
stone : "Out of these suggestions grows the consideration of the 
great advantages, especially to the laboring man, of co-operation, by 
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which each individual has the benefit of the intellectual and physical 
forces of his associates. It is by the intelligent application of these 
principles that there will be found the greatest lever to elevate the 
mass of humanity, and laws should be formed to protect and develop 

co-operative associations They will accomplish all that 

is sought to be secured by labor leagues, trades unions and other 
federations of workmen, and .will be free from the objection of even 
impliedly attempting to take the unauthorized or wrongful control of 
the property, capital, or time of others/' 

One result of voluntary co-operation, in Mr. Stanford's view, would 
be the development of the spirit of loyalty, the most precious attribute 
of the laboring man in any grade, in any field, to the interest or cause 
which he serves. One great evil of the present era of gigantic indus- 
trial organizations is that it takes no account of the spirit of loyalty, 
without which no man can do his best work. The huge trust does 
away with the feeling of personal association. The equally huge 
trades union, in many of its operations, strikes directly at the person- 
ality of the individual workman. It makes him merely a pawn to 
be moved hither and thither in the struggle of industrial war. In the 
long run, no enterprise can flourish, unless those who carry it on 
throw themselves, heart and soul, into its service. On the other hand, 
no one can do a greater injury to the cause of labor than to take 
loyalty out of the category of working virtues. It is one of the tradi- 
tional good traits of the healthy college man to be loyal to his college. 
This virtue Mr. Stanford would have cultivated in all eflFective ways, 
and in loyalty on both sides he would find a practical solution of 
most of the labor troubles of today. That he carried his ideas into 
his own practice is shown by the unflinching devotion of all his own 
employees of whatever grade throughout his life. They were taught 
to believe in him, to believe in the worth of their own work, and thus 
to have respect for themselves. Much of the discontent of the day 
has its origin in lack of self-respect. The pawn that is moved in the 
game of sympathetic strike has no control over his own actions, and 
therefore no respect for his own motives. The development of intelli- 
gent, voluntary co-operation, in the long run, makes the workman 
more than a machine. If he is such, in the long run again, he will 
receive whatever he deserves. He will be a factor in civilization, 
when the unskilled, unthinking laborer is not. 
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The great economic waste in labor often engaged Mr. Stanford's 
attention, and he found its remedy in education. "Once," he said, 
'*the great struggle of labor was to supply the necessities of life ; now, 
but a small portion of our people are so engaged. Food, clothing 
and shelter are common in our country to every provident person, 
excepting, of course, in occasional accidental cases. The great demand 
for labor is to supply what may be termed intellectual wants, to which 
there is no limit, except that of intelligence to conceive. If all the 
relations and obligations of man were properly understood, it would 
not be necessary for people to make a burden of labor. The great 
masses of the toilers are now compelled to perform such an amount 
of labor as makes life often wearisome. An intelligent system of 
education would correct this inequality. It would make the humblest 
laborer's work more valuable, it would increase both the demand and 
supply for skilled labor, and reduce the number of the non-producing 
class. It would dignify labor, and ultimately would go far to wipe 
out the mere distinctions of wealth and ancestry. It would achieve 
a bloodless revolution and establish a republic of industry, merit 
and learning. 

"How near to that state we may be, or how far from it, we cannot 
tell. It seems very far when we contemplate the great standing armies 
of Europe, where over five millions of men (or about one for every 
twelve adult males) are marching about with guns on their shoulders 
to preserve the peace of nations, while hovering near them is an 
innumerable force of police to preserve the peace of individuals; but 
when we remember the possibilities of civilization and the power of 
education, we can foresee a time when those soldiers and policemen 
shall be changed to useful, producing citizens, engaged in lifting the 
burdens of the people instead of increasing them. And yet, extrava- 
gant as are the nations of Europe in standing armies and preparations 
for war, their extravagance in the waste of labor is still greater. 
Education, by teaching the intelligent use of machinery, is the only 
remedy for such waste." 

Mr. Stanford was always profoundly interested in world peace, 
and in the hope that international arbitration would eliminate the 
growing dangers incident to military conscription and to rival 
armament in Europe. 
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In a personal letter, dated Washington, D. C, March 10, 1903, 
he says: 

"President Harrison, as I presume you have read in the papers, 
has agreed to deliver a course of lectures next fall. His business is 
such that he cannot find time to lecture before vacation. I want 
him particularly to take up the subject of international law, and the 
importance of having the civilized nations of the earth agree upon a 
code. Communication between nations is becoming so close and inti- 
mate that the time is not far distant when war, as a means of 
settling their disputes, will be impossible. I think that arbitration 
is in harmony with the present advanced civilization of most of the 
great nations of the earth.'' 

Mr. Stanford believed that no educational system could be complete 
in which entrance to the university was a detached privilege of the 
chosen few. He believed in the unbroken ladder from the kindergar- 
ten to the university, a ladder that each one should be free to climb, 
as far as his ability or energy should permit. He believed, with Ian 
Maclaren, in keeping the path well trodden from the farmhouse to 
the university. He asked that this sentence from the president's first 
address be placed on the University Register : "A generous education 
is the birthright of every man and woman in America." In Emer- 
son's words: "America means opportunity," and opportunity comes 
through training to receive it. To have such a training is to be truly 
free born, and this is the birthright of each child of the republic. 

A friend at Aix-les-Bains once argued with him that there is already 
too much education, and that to increase it further is simply to swell 
the volume of discontent. "I insisted," Mr. Stanford said, "that there 
can not be too much education any more than too much health or 
intelligence. Do you happen to know any man who has been too well 
educated? Where does he live? What is his address? If you can 
not find such a man, you can not speak of overeducation." There has 
been unwise education or misfit education. Some highly educated 
men are neither wise nor fit, and there is a kind of education that 
comes from experience and not from books. But with all this, too 
thorough or too good a training no one ever had. Ignorance is shadow. 
Education is light. Nothing is more unpractical than darkness, noth- 
ing is more practical than sunshine. 
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Science is knowledge tested and set in order, and each advance in 
knowledge carries with it a corresponding increment of power. A 
machine, to Mr. Stanford, was not a mere saver of labor, but an aid 
to labor, increasing its efficiency and therefore adding to the value of 
men. By greater knowledge of the forces of nature we acquire 
greater skill in turning these forces into man's service through the 
harness of machinery. In increase of scientific knowledge he found 
the secret of human power. An education which does not disclose 
the secret of power is unworthy the name. "We may always advance 
toward the infinite," was a favorite saying of his. He could find no 
limit to the development of civilization. The possibilities of human 
progress expressed to him the measure of infinite goodness. In his 
own words: "The beneficence of the Creator toward man on earth, 
and the possibilities of humanity, are one and the same.'* 

But in his forecast of the myriad triumphs of applied science, he did 
not forget that knowledge itself must precede any use man can make 
of it. Pure science must always go before applied science. The 
higher forms of thought have their place in mental growth as neces- 
sities in the concrete preparation for action. 

In the new university he decreed that "the work in applied sciences 
shall be carried along with that in the pure sciences and the humani- 
ties, and that, so far as may be, all lines of work included in the plan 
of the university shall be equally fostered." 

Mr. Stanford's belief that literature and engineering should be 
pursued side by side was shown by his wish to provide for each with 
equal generosity. And the students of each are the gainers by this 
relation. The devotee of classical culture is strengthened by his 
association with men to whom their college work is part of the serious 
duty of life. The student of engineering stands with both feet on 
the ground. His success in life depends on the exactness of his knowl- 
edge of machinery and of the basic principles of mechanics and 
mathematics. He must be in dead earnest if he would succeed at all. 
On the other hand, the student of realities gains by his association 
with the poet, the philosopher and the artist. The finer aspects of life 
are brought to his notice, and from this association results tolerance 
and breadth of sympathy. 
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That women should receive higher education as well as men was 
an axiom to Mr. Stanford. Coeducation was taken for granted from 
the first and the young women of Stanford have never had to ques- 
tion the friendliness of their welcome. "We have provided/' Mr. 
Stanford says, "in the articles of endowment, that the education of 
the sexes shall be equal — deeming it of special importance that those 
who are to be mothers of the future generation shall be fitted to mold 
and direct the infantile mind at its most critical period." 

The leading argument for coeducation is akin to one just indicated 
for the union in one institution of the various lines of literature, art, 
science, and applied technology. 

In women's education, as planned for women alone, the tendency is 
toward the study of beauty and order. Literature and language take 
precedence over science. Expression is valued more highly than 
action. In carrying this to an extreme, the necessary relation of 
thought to action becomes obscured. The scholarship developed tends 
to be ineffective, because it is not related to life. The educated 
women are likely to master technique, rather than art; method than 
substance. She may know a good deal, but be able to do nothing. 
Often her views of life must undergo painful changes before she can 
find her place in the world. 

In schools for men alone, the reverse condition often obtains. The 
sense of reality obscures the elements of beauty and fitness. It is of 
great advantage to both men and women to meet on a plane of equal- 
ity in education, ^^^omen are brought into contact with men who can 
do things — men in whom the sense of reality is strong, and who have 
definite views in life. This influence affects them for good. It turns 
them away from sentimentalism. It is opposed to unwholesome 
forms of hysterical friendship. It gives tone to their religious thought 
and impulses. Above all, it tends to encourage action governed by 
ideals, as opposed to that resting on caprice. It gives them better 
standards of what is possible and impossible, when the responsibility 
for action is thrown upon them. 

In like manner, the association with wise, sane and healthy women 
has its value for young men. This value has never been fully realized, 
even by the strongest advocates of coeducation. It raises their ideals 
of womanhood, and the highest manhood must be associated with 
such an ideal. 
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While the work of the teachers must make the kernel of the univer- 
sity, we must rejoice that here at Palo Alto even the husks are beauti- 
ful. Beauty and fitness are great forces in education. Every object 
with which the young mind comes in contact leaves on it its trace. 
"Nothing is unimportant in the life of man/' and the least feature of 
our surroundings has its influence, greater or less. "There was a 
child went forth every day," Walt Whitman tells us, "and the first 
object that it looked upon, that object it became." It may be for a 
moment or an hour, or "for changing cycles of years.'' The essence 
of civilization is exposure to refining and humanizing influences. "A 
dollar in a university," Emerson tells us, "is worth more than a dollar 
in a jail," and every dollar spent in making a university beautiful will 
be repaid with interest in the enriching of the students' lives. 

It has been a reproach to America that for the best of her sons and 
daughters she has done the least. * She has built palaces for lunatics, 
idiots, crippled and blind, — nay, even for criminals and paupers. But 
the college students — "the young men of sound mind and earnest 
purposes, the noblest treasures of the State," to quote the words 
of President White, "she has housed in vile barracks." The student 
has no need for luxury. Plain living has ever gone with high think- 
ing. But grace and fitness have an educative power too often forgot- 
ten in this utilitarian age. These long corridors with their stately 
arches, these circles of waving palms, will have their part in the 
students' training as surely as the chemical laboratory or the semi- 
nary-room. Each stone in the quadrangle shall teach its lesson of 
grace and genuineness, and this Valley of Santa Clara shall occupy 
a warm place in every student's heart. Pictures of this fair region 
will cling to his memory amid the figures of the draughting-room. 
He will not forget the fine waves of our two mountain ranges, over- 
arched by a soft blue Grecian sky, nor the ancient oak trees, nor the 
gently sloping fields, changing from vivid green to richest yellow, as 
the seasons change. The noble pillars of the gallery of art, its rich 
treasures, the choicest remains of the ideals of past ages — all these, 
and a hundred other things which each one will find out for himself, 
shall fill his mind with bright pictures, never to be rubbed out in the 
wear of life. Thus in the character of every student shall be left 
some imperishable trace of the beauty of the Stanford farm, the 
estate of Palo Alto. 
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Above and beyond all learning is the influence of character, the 
impulse to virtue and piety which comes from men whose lives show 
that virtue and piety really exist. For the life of the most exalted 
as well as the humblest of men, there can be no nobler motto than 
that inscribed by the great scholar of the last century over his home 
in Hammarby: "Innocue vivito; numen adest.'' Live blameless; 
God is near. "This," said Linnaeus, "is the wisdom of my life." 

When the University was founded, it was provided that in its reli- 
gious life, as in its scientific investigations, it should be wholly free 
from outside control. No religious sect or organization and no group 
of organizations should have dominion over it. The University 
should exist for its own sake, to carry out its own purposes, and to 
bring out its own results in its own way. 

In this regard the die is cast, once for all. The choice of the founders 
of the University was deliberate and final. They chose the path of 
intellectual and religious freedom, in the very interest of religion 
itself. Religion is devotion in action. In its higher reaches it must 
be individual, because it is a function of the individual soul which 
must stand in perpetual protest against the religion that finds its 
end in forms and ceremonies and organizations. 

The requirement was a simple reflection of Mr. Stanford's own 
religious character, as expressed in the words of one very near to 
him : "If a firm belief in a beneficent Creator, a profound admiration 
for Jesus of Nazareth and His teachings, and the certainty of a per- 
sonal life hereafter, constitute religion, then Leland Stanford was a 
religious man. The narrow walls of a creed could not confine him ; 
therefore, he was not a professed member of any church, for m each 
confession of faith he found something to which he could not sub- 
scribe. But for the principles of religion he had a profound venera- 
tion ; in his heart were the true sentiments of Christianity, and he 
often said that in his opinion the Golden Rule was the cornerstone 
of all religion." 

Religion must form the axis of personal character, and its prime 
importance the university can not ignore. To attain its culture it 
may use indirect rather than direct means, the influence of eflFort and 
character rather than the imposition of forms. To accept ecclesias- 
tical help is to invite ecclesiastical control toward ecclesiastical ends. 
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In the grant of endowment it was required that the trustees should 
"prohibit sectarian instruction, but have taught in the university 
the immortality of the soul, the existence of an all-wise and benevo- 
lent Creator, and that obedience to His laws is the highest duty 
of man/' 

The founders believed truly that freedom of thought and action 
would promote morality and religion, that a deeper, fuller religious 
life would arise from the growth of the individual, that only where 
the "winds of freedom blow*' will spring up the highest type of reli- 
gious development. For character is formed from within by the 
efforts and strivings and aspirations of the individual. It can never 
be imposed from without. The will is made strong from choosing 
the right, not from having right action enforced upon it. The life 
of man is "made beautiful and sweet through self-devotion and 
through self-restraint." But this must be chosen voluntarily, else 
it fails of its purpose. 

It was Mr. Stanford's hope to leave the University free to grow 
through the coming ages. He would extend no dead hand from the 
grave to limit its activities or to control its movements. The deed 
of gift is in favor of education pure and simple. It has no hampering 
clause, and the only end in view is that of the help of humanity 
through the extension of knowledge. "We hope,'' he said, "that 
this institution will endure through long ages. Provisions regarding 
details of management, however wise they may be at present, might 
prove to be mischievous under conditions which may arise in the 
future." 

The growth of the University must remain the best evidence of the 
founder's wisdom. He had the sagacity to recognize the value of 
higher education and the patriotism to give the rewards of a success- 
ful life to its advancement. He had the rarer wisdom to discriminate 
between the real and the temporary in university organization and 
management, and his provision is for the genuine and the permanent, 
not for that "which speedily passes away." Still more rare, he had 
the forethought to leaye to each succeeding generation, the duty of 
adapting its details of administration and methods to the needs of 
the time. 

If ^"he founders had said: "We will found a university so strong 
that it may endure for all the centuries, whose organization shall be 
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so free and flexible that in each age it shall reflect the best spirit of 
the time," they could not have given it greater freedom of develop- 
ment than it has today. For the glory of the university must lie in 
its freedom, in that freedom which can not fall into license, nor lose 
itself in waywardness, — that freedom which knows but one bond 
of control, the eternal truth of God. 

When the University opened its doors in 1891, Millicent Shinn print- 
ed these words of prophecy: "Greater than the achievements of last- 
ing honor among one's fellow-men of later generations, is to become 
a living power among them forever. It rarely happens to one man 
and woman to have both the power and the skill to thus live after 
death, working and shaping beneficently in the lives of many — not of 
tens nor of hundreds, but of thousands and tens of thousands, as the 
generations follow on. Herein is the wisdom of money spent in educa- 
tion, that each recipient of influence becomes in his time a center to 
transmit the same in every direction, so that it multiplies forever in 
geometric ratio. The power to mold unborn generations for good, 
to keep one's hands mightily on human aflPairs after the flesh has been 
dust for years, seems not only more than mortal, but more than man. 
Thus does man become co-worker with God in the shaping of the 
world to a good outcome." 

And this I said in my opening day address: "The Golden Age of 
California begins when its gold is used for purposes like this. From 
such deeds must rise the new California of the coming century, no 
longer the California of the gold-seeker and the adventurer, but the 
abode of high-minded men and women, trained in the wisdom of the 
ages, and imbued with the love of nature, the love of man, and the 
love of God. And bright indeed will be the future of our State if in the 
usefulness of the university every hope and prayer of the founders 
shall be realized." 

With those words of mine, spoken twenty-four years ago, the Uni- 
versity began. "We come together today," I said, "for the first time 
as teachers and students. With this relation, the life of the Univer- 
sity begins. It is such personal contact of young men and young 
women with scholars and investigators which constitutes the life of 
the University. It is for us as teachers and students in the Univer- 
sity's first year to lay the foundations of a school which may last as 
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long as human civilization. Ours is the youngest of the universities, 
but it is heir to the wisdom of all the ages, and with this inheritance 
it has the promise of a rapid and sturdy growth. 

*'But the future, with its glories and responsibilities, will be in other 
hands. It is ours at the beginning to give the University its form, its 
tendencies, its customs. The power of precedent will cause to be re- 
peated over again everything that we do — our errors as well as our 
wisdom. It becomes us, then, to begin work modestly, as under the 
eye of the coming ages. We must lay the foundations broad and 
firm, so as to give full support to whatever edifice the future may 
build. Ours is the humbler task, but not the least in importance, and 
our work will not be in vain if all we do is done in sincerity. As sound 
as the rocks from which these walls are hewn should be the work 
of every teacher who comes within them. To the extent that this is 
true will the University be successful. Unless its work be thus 
^wrought in sad sincerity' nothing can redeem it from failure. In this 
feeling, and realizing, too, that only the help we give to the men and 
women whose lives we reach can justify our presence here, we are 
ready to begin our work. 

'*Our University has no history to fall back upon ; no memories of 
great teachers to haunt its corridors ; in none of its rooms appear the 
traces which show where a great man has lived and worked. No 
tender associations cling, ivy-like, to its fresh, new halls. It is hal- 
lowed by no traditions, it is hampered by none. Its finger-posts still 
point forward. Traditions and associations it is ours to make. From 
our work the future of the University will grow, as the splendid lily 
from the modest bulb.'' 
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